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Politically, the florescent period was slowed during 200 years of the Warring-
States (roughly 400 B.C. to 200 B.C.), while a gentry class of officialdom and a
bureaucratic class of administrators rose to power. Then, with astonishing suddenness,
China was unified into a huge territorial empire towards the end of the third century
B.C. by the Ch'in rulers, who created a centralized bureaucracy for civil and military
administration on a uniform basis and stifled the creativity of the hundred schools of
thought by clamping down on the educational process and burning the books.
When the Han rulers took over around 200 B.C., they softened the militarism of
the Ch'in by installing the Confucian ideal of the enlightened scholar-administrator as
the official policy of the imperial court. Under Emperor Wu Ti a court school,
sometimes called a university, was created in 124 B.C. to signalize the importance of
education based on the Confucian classics as the necessary preparation to develop the
morally superior man to serve in the civil bureaucracy. Significantly, the selection of
such men, it was decided, should be based upon written examinations as a test of
merit.
The examination system remained a staple to which Chinese schooling was
oriented for the next 2,000 years. Together, the examinations and the system of
schools that prepared for them provided an educational glue that gave a stability and
cohesiveness that few if any other civilizations have had. They also eventually pro-
duced a conservatism and a traditionalism that inhibited social change. But in the early
Han empire there was a cultural interaction, a dynamism, and a creativity in techno-
logical invention that far surpassed the West in textiles, iron casting, porcelain, and the
use of paper, draft horses, water mills, and crossbows. Close investigation should be
made of the role education may have played in this florescence. It is estimated that
literacy among the ruling class in China may have matched that of florescent India and
Greece.36
With the advent of the Later Han Dynasty in the first two centuries A.D. the
disintegration of the empire began to set in, somewhat paralleling the decline of the
Roman Empire in the West. The merit system of the earlier Han examination system
was dissipated by a nine-grade ranking system that virtually gave preferences to the
great privileged families and ruling cliques. How much this change resulted from or
caused a weakening in the schooling system is hard to estimate, but in any case the
succeeding four centuries of the Six Dynasties, from 200 A.D. to 600 A.D., saw an
inability of the Chinese intellectual system to assimilate the series of invaders from the
steppes with enough success to maintain the vitality of the ancient imperial civiliza-
tion. Eventually, however, under the T'ang Dynasty beginning in 600 A. D., the
dispersive period of ancient Chinese education gave way to a new grouping of forces in
the north of China that amalgamated the folk invaders with the civilized Chinese, thus
regenerating the Chinese imperial system for another 1300 years until its demise in
1912 A.D.
In is generally agreed that Chinese education played a stabilizing role in the
greater ability of Chinese civilization to surmount the kind of warrior onslaughts that
brought down the Roman Empire by 500 A.D. and reduced India to a state of political